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Mob Action 


. By Walter E. Myer 











A PERSON acts very differently when 

he is in a crowd from what he does 
when by himseif. Suppose, for example, 
that a serious riot is under way in your 
town. Surging masses of people make 
their way through the streets destroying 
property, throwing stones at persons 
who are “on the other side,” perhaps in- 
flicting fatal injuries. 

You sit at home reading about these 
events, but you do not take part in the 
disorder. In your mind you condemn 
the unlawful acts. You would not be a 
part of such a crowd. Certainly you 
are not a lawbreaker. You are on the 
side of law and order and fairness to all. 

Suppose, however, that you go down 
to the street, and become one of hun- 
dreds or thousands of people, all in an 
angry, destructive mood. If you are 
especially strong willed you may go 
along without losing your independence, 
but you are likely to become as irrespon- 
sible as the other members of the mob. 

If you throw a stone it doesn’t seem 
like your own act. You are sharing re- 
sponsibility with many others who have 
lost their sense of caution, fairness and 
justice. A mob seems more like a huge 
beast than like human beings who are 
ordinary people like ourselves. 

Something like a mob spirit may be 
observed even though there are no large, 
seething crowds. A few people may 
constitute themselves as a gang. The 
members lose their independence and 
the spirit of fair play. They no longer 
heed the law. Each member loses his 
finest qualities by acting together in the 
practice of lawlessness. 

All groups, of course, are not lawless. 
Many are most useful and cooperative. 
Your class, for example, is a group, all 
the members of which are working to- 
gether for self-improvement and public 
service. Each member is better off than 
he would be if he did not join in class 
activities. 

It is a fine and a necessary thing for 
people to work together, sharing infor- 
mation and ideas, 
striving toward 
common goals. But 
the kind of associa- 
tion that promotes 
gangsterism and 
mob activities must 
be detected and 
avoided. Each in- 
telligent citizen 
should do his own 
thinking and he 
should maintain the 
independence of his mind. He should 
not permit the undisciplined spirit of 
the mob to weaken his own sense of 
responsibility. 

Many people will have a chance this 
week to determine the degree of their 
independence. Millions will observe 
Hallowe’en by wearing outlandish cos- 
tumes, calling on neighbors, playing 
games and celebrating the occasion 
through other devices, some of which 
have been practiced for centuries 
throughout many lands. 

No objection can be made to such ob- 
servances of the day. Trouble comes 
only when individuals, under cover of 
Hallowe’en, form into gangs, throw 
aside the wholesome traditions of the 
Hallowe’en season, and engage in acts of 
gangsterism. 


Walter E. Myer 





UNCLE SAM again blows the bugle to summon men for the armed forces 
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The Draft Situation 


Thousands of Young Americans May Expect to Be Called into 


Armed Forces of U. S. 


GREETING: Having submitted 
yourself to a local board composed of 
your neighbors for the purpose of 
determining your availability in the 
armed forces of the United States, you 
are hereby ordered to report... for 
forwarding to an induction station. 


ORE than 100,000 young men 
have received the above notifica- 
tion from their local draft boards since 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
last June. It is the official notice that 
the recipient is to enter military serv- 
ice. Thousands of other young Ameri- 
cans will receive the same order in 
the months ahead. 

Ever since 1948 young men between 
18 and 26 have had to register in their 
own communities for possible entry 
into service. However, before the 
Korean war only 30,000 men were 
brought into the armed forces through 
the peacetime draft. Until late this 
summer there had been no draft in- 
ductions at all for about 18 months. 
By voluntary enlistments the services 
had secured all the men they could 
pay with the money granted them by 
Congress. 

Communist aggression in Korea 
changed everything. Our forces had 
to be quickly enlarged. Congress 
speedily renewed the selective service 
law, which had been about to expire. 


During Coming Months 


President Truman ordered that the 
draft be used to build the fighting 
forces to full strength. Funds were 
made available by Congress. 

Every young man in the United 
States is wondering how the draft will 
affect his life. ‘Will I be called into 
service? If so, when? Will I be 
allowed to continue my education? 
Now that the military situation in 
Korea has improved, will the draft be 
discontinued?” 

Government leaders emphasize that 
not all these questions can be answered 
at this time. Unquestionably the world 
situation will have a good deal of bear- 
ing on the build-up of our armed 
forces. On one point, though, there is 
general agreement: even though the 
Korean situation may be quickly 
settled, the draft will continue and 
may very likely be speeded up. 

Our leaders believe that Korea is 
but one of many places where the Com- 
munists are trying to extend their 
influence. U. S. officials feel there 
may be further attacks in other parts 
of the world—unless the United States 
and other democratic lands are ready 
and able to discourage aggression. A 
strong fighting force—they are con- 
vinced—is our best hope for peace. 

Thus, President Truman has asked 
that our armed forces be built up to 

(Concluded on page 6) 


A New President 
For Vast Brazil 


Getulio Vargas, Who Will Take 
Office Next January, Was 


Formerly a Dictator 


ETULIO VARGAS, who once 
ruled Brazil as a dictator, is now 
on his way to the presidency as win- 
ner of a fair and square election. The 
first time Vargas gained control of 
his country’s government, 20 years 
ago, he did so by force. He stayed in 
command until 1945. Finally, a group 
of military leaders turned against 
him and, just five years ago yesterday, 
compelled him to resign. 

Vargas remained active in politics, 
entered the 1950 presidential contest, 
and won by a sizable margin. He is 
to take office on January 31, 1951. 
The return of Vargas to power brings 
up a number of questions. Will he be 
content to follow the rules of Brazil’s 
present democratic constitution, or 
will he again set up a dictatorship? 
How friendly will he be toward the 
United States? What will he do about 
Brazil’s difficult economie problems? 

We shall have to wait a number of 
months for definite answers to these 
questions. Nevertheless, his past per- 
formance gives some clues. 

In the first place, if Vargas does 
set up a dictatorship, it will not be 
as ruthless and cruel as the one that 
existed in Hitler’s Germany or the one 
that now exists in Stalin’s Russia. 
When Vargas ruled Brazil before, he 
established a reputation for mildness 
in punishing those who opposed him. 

On the other hand, he canceled 
elections; he took into his own hands 
most of the lawmaking power that had 
belonged to the Brazilian congress; 
and he prevented newspapers and 
magazines from criticizing his regime. 
Moreover, opponents charge that there 
was widespread corruption in the gov- 
ernment during Vargas’ previous ad- 
ministration. The accusation is not 
that Vargas himself took part in 
graft and dishonest deals, but rather 
that many of his helpers did. 

Naturally, large numbers of people 


(Concluded on page 2) 


WIDE WORLD 


GETULIO VARGAS comes back 
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BRAZIL is the largest nation of South America 


In Vast Brazil 


(Concluded from page 1) 


now fear that Getulio (Brazilians 
often use first names in referring to 
political figures) will try to establish 
a dictatorial regime. “He may not 
do so immediately,” they argue, ‘“‘but 
in case his administration runs into 
important opposition, from the Con- 
gress for instance, he will be tempted 
to seize full control of the nation.” 

Other observers doubt that Vargas 
will overthrow Brazil’s present system 
of government. They say that West- 
ern Hemisphere people are, more and 
more, coming to look down upon such 
actions, and that Vargas will try to 
avoid steps that would cause neigh- 
boring countries to condemn him. 

Another subject of discussion con- 
cerns Vargas’ attitude toward the 
United States. At times he has 
sharply criticized some of our officials. 
From his recent statements, though, 
it appears that he will keep Brazil on 
friendly terms with the United States, 
and will strongly support the United 
Nations. In this country, friends of 
Vargas recall that he cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the democracies during 
World War II, and that his govern- 
ment sent troops to fight with ours in 
Europe. 

Brazilians, meanwhile, are anxious 
to see what the President-elect will 
do about his nation’s internal prob- 
lems. Vargas is well aware of the im- 
mense difficulties that he will face 


when he takes office next January. He. 


knows that most of Brazil’s people still 
live in poverty, even though the coun- 
try as a whole has rich resources which 
await development. 

Brazil has about 50 million inhabit- 
ants—roughly a third as many as live 
in the United States. Its area exceeds 
that of our 48 states by about 270,000 
square miles. It sprawls over so 
much of South America that only two 
nations on the continent—Chile and 
Ecuador—do not touch its borders. 
It is a land of contrasts, whose people 
show great extremes of poverty and 
wealth, and where jungle savages 
shoot arrows at the airplanes that fly 
over their villages. 


Farm workers and their families 
make up about two thirds of the 
Brazilian population. They work on 
plantations that raise rice, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, or the product for 
which Brazil is most famous—coffee. 
Millions of these workers see very 
little cash during the course of a year. 
They live in floorless huts made of mud 
or palm leaves. Their food consists 
mainly of beans, dried meat, and meal 
made from a starchy root called 
manioc. Generally they are without 
shoes. The hoe and the ax are their 
principal farm tools. 


Better Roads Needed 


The marketing of grain and other 
products is a big problem in Brazil. 
The nation desperately needs more and 
better highways than it now has. At 
present, only about a thousand miles 
of its roads are hard-surfaced. 

Among the poorer people of Brazil, 
health conditions are bad. Malaria, 
tuberculosis, and typhoid take a heavy 
toll in sickness and death. The na- 
tion’s most serious health problem is 
thought to be a lack of proper food. 
Even in farming areas, the people do 
not get enough milk or vegetables. In 


the cities, nourishing food is scarce 
because transportation, storage, and 
refrigeration facilities are bad. The 
nation has far too few schools, and 
large numbers of its people cannot 
read or write. 

City laborers receive more cash than 
the farm workers do, but their in- 
comes are extremely low. In Rio de 
Janeiro, their average wage is about 
$44 a month. 

Can much be done to help the pov- 
erty-ridden majority of Brazil’s peo- 
ple? The present administration, 
headed by President Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra, has thought so. Under Dutra’s 
leadership, a program known as the 
“SALTE plan” has been set up. Its 
aim is to make far-reaching improve- 
ments in the fields of health, food pro- 
duction, transportation, and power. 
(The term SALTE is a short combi- 
nation of initials describing this pro- 
gram just as we have abbreviated 
terms for identifying many govern- 
ment projects, such as TVA.) 

Now that Brazil is to have a new 
chief executive, the SALTE plan may 
not be carried out as President Dutra 
intended. Nevertheless, Vargas un- 
doubtedly will keep its general aims 
in mind. His campaign promises were 
similar to it in many respects. If a 
program like the SALTE plan is car- 
ried to completion, here are some of 
the improvements that will be made: 

(1) Hospitals will be built—perhaps 
enough to take care of 50,000 pa- 
tients. In addition, there will be a 
large number of children’s clinics. 
Vigorous campaigns will be waged 
against such diseases as malaria, tu- 
berculosis, yellow fever, and cancer. 

(2) Food production will be stepped 
up. Several million dollars will go for 
modern farm equipment, and the gov- 
ernment will establish demonstration 
centers to teach the farmers how to 
use new and unfamiliar implements. 
Soil conservation efforts will be made. 
The nation will spend a great deal of 
money on construction of modern food 
warehouses and packing plants. 

(3) Many miles of new roads and 
railroads will be built. This project 
will make it easier for farmers, pros- 
pectors, lumbermen, and others to 
reach the vast sections of Brazil’s in- 
terior which still await development. 

(4) Production of fuel and electric 
power for homes, factories, and rail- 
ways will be increased. Brazil has 
very little coal, and this shortage has 
long been a handicap. In many areas, 
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even the locomotives must burn wood. 
Geologists believe, however, that the 
nation has large oil deposits. The 
SALTE plan calls for efforts to find 
these deposits and make use of them. 
It also calls for the building of dams 
and hydroelectric plants on Brazil’s 
great rivers. 

Such programs as these, if followed 
through, will cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars. A great deal of the money 
must come from abroad. During the 
last several months, the United States 
government has made sizable loans to 
Brazil—25 million dollars for a steel 
mill project, and slightly over two mil- 
lion to help build a cement plant. The 
World Bank, an agency connected with 
the United Nations, loaned 15 million 
dollars last spring for a Brazilian hy- 
droelectric power project. 

A Joint Survey 

Brazil has received valuable help in 
other ways. Last year a joint com- 
mission of U. S. and Brazilian experts 
completed a thorough study of the 
country’s needs. This survey, which 
provides a wealth of information for 
Brazilian planners, was the basis for 
President Dutra’s SALTE program. 
Meanwhile, the United Nations has 
been sponsoring a study of the Amazon 
Basin’s resources to find out how much 
use can be made of this huge, untamed 
region. 

Additional foreign assistance will be 
needed if Brazil’s development efforts 
are to succeed. A great deal of help 
can be given by private firms in 
the United States, Canada, and other 
countries. Foreign investors have al- 
ready set up numerous successful busi- 
ness enterprises here. 

Among the well-known U. S. com- 
panies that have plants or factories in 

3razil are General Motors, Ford, Gen- 

eral Electric, Firestone, Goodyear, and 
Sears Roebuck. Meanwhile Brazilian 
businessmen have, by themselves, 
established thousands of factories and 
workshops, including iron foundries, 
textile mills, and chemical plants. 

Especially prominent as a Brazilian 
industrial center is the thriving city of 
Sao Paulo, capital of the famous cof- 
fee-producing state of the same name. 
Residents of the big manufacturing 
town are proud of Sao Paulo’s tall 
buildings, its modern appearance, and 
— particularly —its rapid growth. 
Thirty years ago, the city had fewer 
than 600,000 people. Now it has about 
two million. 


acme 


THIS DAM AND POWER PLANT in Brazil are one of a number of similar units being planned as part of the country’s 


program for industrial expansion 
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Readers Say— 











In your September 25 issue you say 
that the appointment of 
Marshall to the office of Secretary of 
Defense “met with ap- 
proval.” You failed to mention that 
many liberal groups all over the U. 5S. 
protested his appointment on the very 
logical grounds that this is a civilian 
office. Therefore, in a democratic 
country, it should be filled by a person 
whose background training 
broader than the very specialized mili- 
tary training of a man like General 
Marshall. Shouldn’t you have brought 
out this point? 

FRANCES NELSON, 
Los Angeles, California 


George C., 


widespread 


and are 


* * * 


In a recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER you featured an article on 
the Supreme Court. While 
discussing some of the cases in our 


we were 
history class, we came to the one con- 
cerning the Selective Act. 
After discussing this for some time 
with our history teacher we couldn't 
understand a clause in this law that 
forbids a person to advise another not 
to register. 

It seems to me this clause is really 
restricting freedom of speech 
much, because certainly any human 
being who had any sense would not 
heed such advice; and if he did, he 
would be weak both in mind and 
spirit. I myself believe that the per- 
son who accepts the advice is more 
in the wrong than his adviser. 

PAULINE BALDWIN, 
Salem, New York 
* * * 


Service 


too 


There is one thing which keeps the 
United Nations from running as 
smoothly as it should; namely, the 
veto, used extensively by Russia. It 
really isn’t fair for one country to 
hamper the work being done by other 
nations. Russia is using the veto for 
her own selfish means and she con- 
stantly blocks UN action. 

Therefore I think the General As- 
sembly should have the power to over- 
ride the veto. In this way, the UN 
would be more democratic, and more 
efficiently run, for the good of the 
whole world. 

DIANE ROTH, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* * * 


“Historical Backgrounds,’’ THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER of September 11, 
made the following statement: “Our 
aim during both World Wars was to 
avoid becoming involved, but we were 
determined to supply our friends, so 
we took military steps to deliver the 
supplies without actually declaring 
war.” 

Among our friends during the last 
war were the Russians. When we 
were supplying Russia during that 
time, was it friendship? Or were we 
just happy to have another nation join 
the fight and lose some men in the 
struggle to hold off Hitler, and hence 
save some of our blood? 

ROBERT MCAFEE, 
Chicago, Illinois 
* * * 

(Address letters for this column to: 
Readers Say—, THE AMERICAN Op- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 


THE MOSAIC sidewalks are 


Brazil’s Famous Capital 





one 


of Rio’s unusual sights 


Gay Rio de Janeiro 


IO DE JANEIRO is the gayest 

capital city in South America. At 
least, the city’s more than two million 
Brazilians think so. You, as a visitor 
to Rio, very likely The 
city seems to exist with one big idea 
to see that everyone 


would agree. 


always in mind 
has a pleasant time. 

Rio’s biggest yearly frolic is its 
carnival, lasting three days and four 
nights, in February. The carnival is 
a pre-Lenten festival, much like the 
Mardi Gras in our own city of New 
Orleans. 

There is dancing in the streets dur- 
ing the carnival, with everyone in 
colorful costume. There are dinner 
parties in the evening. And, since 
February is usually warm Rio’s hottest 
month, many have Sunday breakfast in 
the open along the city’s beaches. A 
parade, with huge floats covered with 
flowers and painted in many colors, is 
the climax of the carnival. 

You can enjoy Rio, however, without 
a carnival. You will begin to feel the 
holiday atmosphere—if traveling by 
ship—as you enter the city’s harbor. 
It lies on the southwestern shores of 
Guanabara Bay and is one of the most 
beautiful harbors in the world. 

The bay itself is more than 16 miles 
long and about 11 miles wide. It con- 
nects with the Atlantic Ocean through 
a narrow passage. Mountains come 
down to the shore at some places. One 
of the first sights, as your boat nears 
the Rio dock, is the Corcovado, a sharp, 
rocky peak. It has a huge statue of 
Christ at its top, more than 2,300 feet 
above Rio. 

If you go to the Brazilian capital 
by plane, your first pleasing sight is 
of the broad avenues. As you drive 
from the airport to your hotel, you 
pass along avenues lined with palm 
trees or other trees and shrubs. You 
notice Brazilians at cafe tables along 
the sidewalks, drinking coffee and 
chatting gaily with one another. The 
sidewalks, in contrasting shades of 
stone or tile like mosaics, are most 
unusual for a large city. 

There are many other interesting 
and beautiful sights to be seen in Rio. 
There are old churches and palaces. 
The architecture of some of these is 
Portuguese in style, a reminder that 
Brazil was a part of Portugal’s 16th 
century empire. There are museums 


with exhibits tracing the colorful his- 
Along with the 
old, there are also modern apartment 


tory of the country. 
Some government 
buildings are ultramodern—tall, nar- 
row, with many windows like the new 
United Nations building in New York 
City. 


houses. newer 


If the visitor does not care for tours 
of the sights, he can go swimming at 
one of the fine Rio beaches. Or he 
can loaf at the sidewalk cafes, sipping 
coffee and watching the smiling, 
laughing Brazilians wander by. There 
is always shopping that may be done 
in small streets, so narrow that only 
people afoot can use them. 
ornaments in rich 
silver, jewels 


sutterfly 

colors, antique 
are some of the 
specialties to be found in the stores. 

For an entertainment, 
there are fine restaurants, with danc- 
ing to the latest swing tunes. Life in 
Rio, the Brazilians say, really begins 
about 10 p. m. In fact, 10 o'clock is 
a rather early hour for dinner there. 

Even the opening of a store is 
enough to start a celebration. When 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. opened a new 
building in Rio last year, Brazilians 
lined up at the entrances at the crack 
of dawn. More than 100,000 shoppers 
pushed into the store the first day. 
People prominent in the city’s social- 
political life joined in 
festivities. 

People do work in Rio—in govern- 
ment offices, in stores, in industry. 
3ut the work does not spoil the city’s 
atmosphere of gayety. 
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law of legislation set up 
for the armed services. 

The 57-year-old director was chosen 
to help write the draft law because he 
had 
program 
1936, he 
tary many 
United He 


an outstanding leader by 
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General Hershey's work af- 
fects directly the lives of millions of 
that his 
policies arouse some criticism. On the 
whole, however, people feel that he 
has administered the selective service 


and 


was 


Since 


young men, it is inevitable 


laws well. 


* * * 


Eisenhower is 
Re- 
for President in 
War II hero has 


ENERAL Dwight 
widely 
publican candidate 
1952. The World 
said he has no ambition to be Chief 
Executive, but Thomas 
Dewey of New York recently endorsed 
him for the nation’s highest office. 
Many observers believe Eisenhower 
would accept the Presidential nomina- 
tion if it is offered to him. 

Eisenhower was born 60 years ago 
this month in Dennison, Texas. He 
grew up in Abilene, Kansas. At the 
age of 21, he entered the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point. Graduating in 1915, as a 
second lieutenant, he started the long 
climb up the military ladder that led 
him to the Army’s highest rank. In 
June 1942, he was put in command of 
the European Theater of Operations. 

After the surrender of Germany, he 
returned to this country to be ac- 
claimed a national hero. President 
Truman named him Chief of Staff of 
the Army and he held this post until 
February 1948, when he resigned. 
Earlier, he had accepted an invitation 
to become president of Columbia 
University. He took over his duties at 
Columbia in June 1948, and has been 
with the university since then. 
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Communist Election 


In a recent election, 99.58 per cent 
of East German voters cast their bal- 
lots for a single list of candidates 
picked by the Communist government. 
This nearly unanimous election broke 
the percentage record set in an elec- 
tion in 1936, when Adolf Hitler was 
chancellor of Germany. At that time 
exactly 98.81 per cent of voters were 
claimed to have favored the Nazi rule. 

The results of the recent East Ger- 
man election were reported in figures 
that would seem incredible in an 
American political contest. A total of 
exactly 12,331,905 persons were de- 
clared elegible to vote, and 12,139,932 
of them did cast their ballots. More- 
over, only 35,500 dared to vote against 
the candidates approved by the Com- 
munist regime. 

Newspapermen, reporting on the 
sham election, explained how Commu- 
nist Party officials had made certain 
of the results of the balloting. They 
reported as follows: 

In many places voters were routed 
out of their homes and from factories 
by the thousands, and then were 
herded to the polls by blue-shirted 
Communist youths. Bands played 
and marching Communists shouted 
slogans to bring out any voters not 
“escorted” there by the youths. 

At the polls, which were supervised 
by soldiers and police, ballots, with a 
single list of candidates, were handed 


A GI IN KOREA keeps the spirit of 


Hallowe’en alive over there 


out. After showing an identification 
card, the man or woman could vote 
for the listed candidates merely by 
dropping his ballot in an unscreened 
box. There was no place on the ballot 
to vote “No.” 

A booth for secret voting—as is 
practiced in the U. S.—was available; 
but by entering it the voter indicated 
he would cast his ballot against the 
Communist Party’s candidates, and 
thus announced himself as an 
enemy of the government. So it 
took real courage for 35,500 Ger- 
mans to do this. 

Most voters, it was reported, did 
not even glance at the ballots. They 
merely dropped them in the box and 
hurried away. However, before the 
election about 400,000 residents of 
East Germany had taken the trouble 
to indicate to officials in the West 
zone, occupied by the U. S. and her 
allies, that they opposed the Soviet 
rule. They did this by mailing to the 
officials stubs from their ration cards 
—a form of protest that had been 
previously arranged. 


ory of the Week 


ROME’S ANCIENT COLOSSEUM, nearly 2,000 years old, is floodlighted now. 


ACME 


The 


lights were. installed so that tourists might see the amphitheater at night. 


Strengthening UN 


A plan to make the peacemaking 
efforts of the United Nations effec- 
tive, even if a Soviet Union veto ties 
up the Security Council, seems almost 
certain to be approved before this 
paper reaches its readers. The pro- 
posal, which was presented by Secrt- 
tary of State Acheson at the opening 
of the current session of the General 
Assembly, provides for: 

1. Calling together of the Assembly 
within 24 hours if the Security Coun- 
cil is blocked, by a veto, from acting 
on a breach of peace. 

2. A “peace observation commis- 
sion” which is to observe, and report 
on, the situation in any area where 
strained relations exist between na- 
tions. Fourteen countries are to be 
represented on this commission. They 
are: the United States, France, Great 
3ritain, China, India, Colombia, Iraq, 
Israel, New Zealand, Sweden, Pakis- 
stan, Uruguay, Soviet Union, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

3. A recommendation that each UN 
member maintain’ special armed 
forces which would be made quickly 
available to the UN when the Security 
Council or the Assembly needs them 
to enforce peace. 

The proposal also establishes a spe- 
cial committee representing 14 na- 
tions to study methods to keep peace. 
They are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, 
Mexico, Turkey, Great Britain, the 
United States, Venezuela, the Philip- 
pines, and Yugoslavia. 


Spectacular Playing 


When the University of Pennsyl- 
vania recently defeated Dartmouth 
College in a football game at Frank- 
lin Field, Philadelphia, a Pennsylvania 
back ran and passed so brilliantly 
that he stood out as a “one-man 
show.” He was Pennsylvania’s 22- 
year-old captain, Francis (Reds) Bag- 
nell. In describing the game, one 
sports writer declared, “Bagnell put 
on the greatest one-man show Frank- 
lin Field has ever witnessed.” 

Not only did Bagnell’s spectacular 
running and passing pace his team to 
victory, but he broke at least two 
records. This is what he did: 

He completed 20 passes in 29 at- 
tempts, for total gains of 276 yards 
and one touchdown. Fourteen of 


these passes were in succession. This 
set a new record for successive, com- 
pleted passes. The old record was 
12, thrown by Lynn Dorset, a Cornell 
player, against Princeton in 1947. 
Bagnell gained another 214 yards, 
as he carried the ball 18 times on run- 
ning plays. One of his runs, for 64 
yards, accounted for a touchdown; 
and he scored two other touchdowns 
besides passing for a fourth. 
Counting gains from both his pass- 
ing and ball-carrying, his total yard- 
age amounted to 490 yards. This was 
a new record, too, since it topped the 
old mark of 458 yards set by Bob 
Hoernschemeyer, of Indiana, in 1943. 


Radio Programs 


Following are some outstanding 
radio programs which will be heard 
on Sundays in November and Decem- 
ber. A new schedule will be published 
in January. The hours given are all 
Eastern Standard Time. Listeners 
in various parts of the country can 
get the program times in their own 
localities by consulting their daily 
papers. 

The UN Is My Beat, 11:30-11:45 
a.m., NBC. Clark Ejichelberger, di- 
rector of the American Association 
for the United Nations, broadcasts 


along with several guest speakers. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
1:00-2:30 p.m., CBS. America’s old- 
est symphony orchestra in its twen- 
tieth season on CBS. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
1:30-2:00 p.m., NBC. National and 
international affairs discussed by per- 
sons prominent in government, indus- 
try, and education. 

Mr. President, 2:30-3:00 p.m.,ABC. 
Dramatic programs based on incidents 
occurring in the lives of Presidents. 

Author Meets the Critics, 5:00-5:30 
p.m., ABC. Lively discussions of 
books by their authors, critics, and 
defenders. 

The Greatest Story Ever Told, 5:30- 
6:00 p.m., ABC. Stories from the 
New Testament dramatized. 

Theater Guild on the Air, 8:30-9:30 
p.m., NBC. Adaptations of notable 
stage successes, with film and stage 
stars. 


Problems in Asia 


Serious problems face the countries 
of Southeast Asia—India, Pakistan, 
3urma, French Indo-China, Indonesia, 
and others. In this vast area, indus- 
try, economy, education, health, and 
the general standard of living are far 
inferior to conditions in western Eu- 
rope and the United States. The 
sharp contrast between these areas 
can be seen from the following facts: 

Income. The average yearly in- 
come of all persons in western Europe 
and the United States is $461. In 
Southeast Asia the average is $35. 

Life expectancy. People in the 
United States and western Europe 
live 64 years on an average. The 
average Southeast Asian lives only 
32% years. 

Literacy. Ninety-five out of every 
hundred Americans and western Eu- 
ropeans can read and write. Only 17 
of every hundred persons in Southeast 
Asia can do so. 

Health. There is an average of 
only one physician for every 10,000 
persons in Southeast Asia. There 
are more than 10 physicians for every 
10,000 western Europeans and Amer- 
icans. 


Mechanical energy. The mechani- 


ACME 


STAR FARMER for 1950 is Forrest Davis, Jr. (left), from Quincy, Florida. He 


was chosen by the Future Farmers of America during its annual convention at 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


Henrik Kauffman, Danish Ambassador, who addressed the 
convention, is shown congratulating Davis. 
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cal energy of industries in western 
Europe the United States 
been figured as equal to 26 horsepower 
hours per person daily. In Southeast 
Asia, mechanical energy is to 
amount to only half horse- 
power hour per person daily. 
words, people in the U. S. and Europe 
use times much mechanical 
energy per person as do the people 
of Southeast Asia. 


and has 


said 
of a 
In other 


one 


52 


as 


Wanted—More Voters 


A committee of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association has tried to 
find out why many Americans did not 
vote in the past few years. After a 
thorough study, this group, made up 
of experts on the problems of govern- 
ment, suggests several ways to im- 
prove America’s voting record. 

One of the controversial observa- 
tions made by the research group is 
that mid-term elections are a waste 
of time. They express the belief that 
the two-year term of representatives 
should to four years. 


be increased 

















WORLD’S SHOW W INDOW. The teem- 

illions of Asia will De watching to 
see what the UN does to help Korea re- 
pair the damages of war. 


Then, the should be 
the 
say, 
by 
of 


representatives 
elected at the same time as 
President. Such a change, they 
would result in greater interest 
the voters and a better selection 
candidates. 

This conclusion is challenged 
those who claim our representatives 
will be more carefully watched by the 
people if congressional elections con- 
tinue to be held every two years in- 
stead of four. 

Other suggestions of the political 
science committee include the elimi- 
nation of pre-election voter registra- 
tions. Now, many states require their 
citizens to register each year before 
an election. This should be replaced 
by a permanent registration, the com- 
mittee believes. 

Furthermore, the committee finds 
that many states have confusing re- 
quirements on how long a_ person 
should live in an area before he may 
vote. It recommends the removal 
simplification of these restrictions. 

Some other proposals are: (1) Pro- 
vide a national holiday on election day 
to allow as many people as possible to 
go to the polls; and (2) permit the 
residents of Washington, D. C., to cast 
election ballots. 

In summing up America’s poor vot- 
ing record, the members of the com- 
mittee agree it is partly caused by 


by 


a lack of interest. They are convinced, 
though, that many a 
couraged from voting because of the 
barriers he must overcome. 


person is dis- 


Korea‘’s Future? 


of important questions 
must be answered concerning 
Korea. Among them are these 

Will the first postwar step be to hold 
elections and place both North 
South Korea under one government, 01 
will the two sections have separate gov- 
ernments for a specified period? 

If there is a single government, will 
it be the one now headed by President 
Syngman Rhee, or will new elections 
be held to set up another regime? 

When should American and other 
UN troops be withdrawn from Korea? 

How much aid should the United Na- 
tions extend to Korea in helping the 
country repair war damage and get on 
a sound economic footing? 

All these questions are being studied 
by the UN and decisions on them will 
be made by that the near 
future. It is generally agreed that the 
UN must display both wisdom and 
justice in dealing with the Korean 
problem if the world organization is 
to win the support of the heavily popu- 
lated lands of Asia. 


A number 


soon 


and 


body in 


Record Imports 


The Korean war and 
rearmament program 
spectacular effect 
foreign trade. 


the national 
have had a 
this country’s 
The Department of 
Commerce reports that our imports 
in August (the latest month for 
which figures are available) were the 
greatest in history; and for the first 
time in 13 years our total imports 
were greater than our exports. In 
August we imported goods valued at 
819 million dollars, while our exports 
amounted to 760 million. 

The figures show that our foreign 
trade 


on 


been reversed 
the fighting started. 
Until then, and for years previously, 
we sold more goods to other nations 
than they sold to However, 
this country undertook its huge 
armament program, it became 


has 
Korean 


situation 
since 


us. as 


re- 
nec- 


ALL SET FOR CBS color televisi 
and-white TV set whic as a 
telecasts will start in November. 


ym. 


of 
Raw ma- 
copper 


to buy 
supplies in foreign markets. 
like petroleum, 
and diamonds, well manufac- 
tured and food products, all 
have been imported in large quanti- 
ties during recent months. 

3ecause we have recently been buy- 
ing more abroad than we sell there, 


essary great quantities 


terials, bars, 
as as 
goods 


we are spending dollars in foreign 
and this has had the effect 
of helping their Previ- 
many foreign nations could not 
buy as much as they wanted from us 
because they did not have enough dol- 
lars. hope that, with 
their new supply of dollars, countries 
overseas will be able to increase their 
imports from the United States. This, 
in turn, may raise their standards of 
living. It may also mean that they 
will not require many loans and 
gifts from us as they formerly did. 


countries, 
economies. 
ously, 


Economists 


as 


College for the Deaf 


Gallaudet College, in Washington, 
D. C., is believed to be the only college 
for the deaf in the world. It has a 
record enrollment of 240 students this 


year. This unusual school offers 
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He 
end?” 

She: 
your 

He: 


another 


(mournfully): “Then this is the 
“Absolute ly. 
lette rs?” 
“Please. 
girl.” 
* * * 


Mother: “Now, 
and say ‘ah’ 
finger out 


Shall I return 


I want to try them on 


Junior, be a good boy 
the doctor can get his 
of your mouth.” 


so 














AY IN SATURDAY EVENING P 
now that I’m hired, I'd like to 
speak to you about a raise.” 


“Well, 


English Prof: “Whatever made 
write this?” 
Coed: “I quoted it from Dickens.” 


Prof: “Beautiful lines, aren’t they?” 


you 


* * * 

Mother: “Let’s buy Junior a bicycle. e 
Dad: “Will it help his behavior?’ 
Mother: “No. But it will spread his 

meanness over a wider area.” 

* * * 

Jones took his 
repairs. 

“Would you think this 
hand car?” he proudly 
chanic. 

“No,” replied the mechanic. 
you made it yourself.” 


car to a garage for 
was a second- 
asked the me- 


“TI thought 


* * * 


She: “How 
mond bracelet? 

He: “My aos extenuating circum- 
stances perforce me to preclude you from 
such an extravagant bauble.” 

She: “I don’t get it.” 

He: “That’s just what I said.” 


about giving me a dia- 


Janet Davis, 
converter to 


black- 
Color 


singer, demonstrates a 


receive the new color shows. 


courses in education, languages, music 


and other academic subjects to stu- 


from 
Chinese, 


dents who come 
the world. 


and Arabs 


many 
Px les, 
all understand 
another they the sign 
language learned by most deaf people 
everywhere. 

The activities 
much the same as those of any other 
small American college Students 
meet in hallways to discuss homework 
yr to make plans for one of the many 
the campus. A 
football team provides keen competi- 
tion outdoors, 


parts of 
Swedes 
can one 


because use 


school’s are very 


activities offered on 


frequent dances 
offer entertainment in the evening. 

Many people ask how so many dif- 
ferent activities are possible for deaf 
students. Martin Sternberg, who di- 
rects public relations and is also deaf, 
gave part of the answer when he indi- 
cated that his students can feel sound 
vibrations. When they dance, they get 
the rhythm from the vibrations of the 
music on the floor. 

About one half of the students who 
attend Gallaudet College study to 
teach other deaf people. Another 12 
per cent continue graduate study in 
colleges and universities. There they 
do as well as other students. 

The school, a 100-acre 
tract of land, founded by Dr. 
Edward Gallaudet. Through his 
efforts, passed an act for 
the organization of a college for the 
deaf. President Lincoln signed the 
act in 1864. 


and 


located 


was 


on 


Congress 


Coast Guard Information 


Information about the 
tions for admission to the l 
Guard Academy can be obtained from 
the Commandant PTP United 
States Coast Guard, Washington 25, 
D. C. Work at the and the 
examinations to February 
19 and 20, 1951, 
issue of THE 
dated October 9. 


examina- 
. S. Coast 


academy 
be held on 
were discussed in the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER 


Articles to Come 


Unless unforeseen news develop- 
ments cause a change in plans, the 
major articles to appear in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER next week will 
discuss education and U. S. foreign 
policy as outlined by President Tru- 
man and the State Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


TWO YOUNG SOLDIERS take time out from training for a sip of water from the canteen 


Armed Forces 


(Concluded from page 1) 


a strength of three million. Since the 
present strength is but 1,800,000, a 
big expansion is in prospect. Members 
of the National Guard and Reserves 
will continue to supply some of the 
needed manpower, but the great bulk 
is expected to be provided through the 
draft. 

Young men will continue, then, to 
have to register with their local selec- 
tive service board on their 18th birth- 
day or within a few days after. Even 
though one has to register at the age 
of 18, only those in the 19-through-25 
age group are being drafted. Those 
who are 25 years old are called into 
service first, then those who are 
24, and so on down the line. Draftees 
serve up to 21 months. They get $75 
a month as starting pay. 

Of course, not all registrants are 
called into service. Some fail the 
physical or mental examinations. 
Many are being deferred for other 
reasons. Among the latter group are 
veterans of World War II (with a few 
minor exceptions) and men with de- 
pendents, that is, with wives, children, 
or other relatives to support. Men in 
industries considered vital in the de- 
fense effort are also not being called 
into service. It is up to the local board 
to decide whether a man shall be de- 
ferred or not. 

Deferment policy regarding stu- 
dents is of particular interest to 
young people. At present, high school 
students are not being called into serv- 
ice until they are 20 years old. Since 
the great majority of students finish 
high school before reaching that age, 
there is small chance that anyone’s 
high school education will be inter- 
rupted. 

How about college students? Will 
young men be allowed to continue 
their education after high school? 

Last August local draft boards were 
authorized to defer students who had 


completed at least a year of college, 
who had planned to continue college 
this fall, and were in the top halves of 
their classes during their last college 
year. Even college students who do 
not fulfill all these requirements may 
have their induction postponed until 
the end of the present academic year, 
providing their work is satisfactory. 

Whether these same regulations will 
be in effect at the beginning of the 
next academic year—that is, in Sep- 
tember, 1951—is impossible to say. 
However, careful study is being given 
to the matter of student deferment. 


Board Recommendations 


A board appointed by Major General 
Lewis Hershey, Selective Service Di- 
rector, recently recommended that 
high school students showing superior 
scholastic aptitude be deferred to at- 
tend college. In order to remain de- 
ferred for four years, they would 
have to make high grades throughout 
their college course. 

No action has yet been taken on this 
recommendation, but General Hershey 
says that the major principles of the 
plan will be adopted. Young people 
may keep posted on the latest changes 
by consulting their local draft boards. 

Right now the manpower situation 
in the armed forces is the source of a 
good deal of discussion among top 
officials. Many fear that the services 
will not be able to meet the present 
objective of three million men unless 
changes are made in the draft. 

A number of suggestions are being 
made to provide more manpower. 
Among them are the following: 

(1) Draft veterans of the last war 
so long as they are still within the 
19-25 age group. Even if adopted, 
this plan would by no means supply the 
number needed by the armed forces. 

(2) Drop the induction age from 
19 to 18 and let 17-year-olds volunteer, 
provided they have finished high 
school. There is expected to be con- 
siderable opposition throughout the 
country to this suggestion. 

(3) Raise the upper age limit above 


25. At present there is little senti- 
ment in favor of this idea. Selective 
Service officials point out that health 
and dependency deferments 
would greatly limit the number over 
25 who could be inducted. 

(4) Tighten the reasons for defer- 
ment. General Hershey has suggested 
that only fathers be deferred because 
of dependency. 

The difficulty which the draft boards 
face in getting sufficient men for the 
armed forces has again brought up 
demands for universal military train- 
ing. It is not being regarded as a 
remedy for the immediate manpower 
problems facing selective service offi- 
cials, but it is looked upon as a long- 
range project. 

Under the UMT program backed by 
the Department of Defense, every 
American boy—except the thoroughly 
disabled—would receive a period of 
military training between the ages of 
17 and 20. Six months of that service 
would be full-time basic training at a 
camp of the armed forces. For the 
remainder of his service, he would 


defects 


have several choices—service in the 
National Reserves, enlist- 
ment in the “regulars” for a definite 
period, participation in college ROTC 
work, or various other alternatives. 

Those favoring universal military 
training say: 

“The plan would insure a 
trained reserve at all times. 
of an emergency, the armed 
could quickly be brought up to 
strength. It would eventually permit 
a reduction in the size of the standing 
army and the elimination of the draft. 


Guard or 


large 
In case 


forces 


Eliminate Uncertainty 


“For young people it would do away 
with much of the uncertainty that 
now exists. Knowing they would 
definitely go into service at a certain 
time, young men could make their 
plans well in advance. The plan would 
be more democratic than the present 
procedure, for it would treat all boys 
alike and not defer some while com- 
pelling others to serve.” 

Those opposing universal military 
training argue: 

“Six months of basic training with 
additional part-time service is not 
enough to turn out a combat soldier. 
JMT would bring into existence a 
huge, half-trained pool which would 
have to undergo further training 
should an emergency arise. Certainly 
at this time we don’t have the qualified 
instructors available that such a pro- 
gram would need. 

“We have long been proud of the 
faet that, unlike militaristic lands, 
here in the United States we have 
never had to resort to military train- 
ing for everyone. Let’s keep up that 
record. Furthermore, UMT would 
bring boys into service at too young 
an age and would interrupt the educa- 
tion of many.” 

Thus go the arguments on universal 
military training. Congress is ex- 
pected to consider the plan once more 
when it meets. It will also probably 
consider another program now being 
drawn up at Mr. Truman’s request. 

The new plan, still in the blueprint 
stage, would combine features of both 
the draft and UMT. It would give 
basic training to all young men from 
possibly 18 to 20—except the disabled 
—and then would require that each 
serve for a time with the regular 
armed forces after the training period 
was over. The plan would also pro- 
vide for the training of youths who 
are physically unfit for military serv- 
ice. They would be trained for civil 
defense duties and other necessary 
jobs outside the armed forces. 








Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


whose meaning is most 


1. He was asked to reiterate (ré- 
it’er-ate) his arguments. (a) defend 
(b) explain (c) retract (d) repeat. 

2. He sought the crowd’s adulation 
(Ad’you-lay’shun). (a) views (b) ac- 
tion (c) praise (d) financial aid. 

3. They abhor (ab-hor’) the project. 
(a) approve (b) question the value 
of (c) hate (d) ignore. 

4, Facetious (fuh-see’shiis) remarks 
are (a) consoling (b) humorous (c) 
frank (d) appropriate. 


5. Such a step would be tantamount 
(tan’tah-mount) to a declaration of 
war; in other words, it would (a) be 
the equivalent of a declaration of war 
(b) prevent a declaration of war (c) 
follow a declaration of war (d) be pre- 
liminary to a declaration of war. 

6. Statutory (sta’ty66-td’ri) author- 
ity is (a) resented (b) wisely used 
(c) based on uncertain grounds (d) 
established by law. 


Book. Taken from the Old English 
word boc, early name for the tree that 
is now known as the beech. In an- 
cient times, scholars used to write on 
strips of this tree’s inner bark which 
served as paper does today. 
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Science News 











The U. S. Air Force has a new 
scheme for lengthening the range of 
its helicopters. The new method makes 
it possible for a helicopter to be towed 
by an ordinary airplane. The 
may be pulled directly off an airfield, 
or the helicopter can pick up a 
line while hovering in the air. 


craft 


tow- 
Once 
it has been attached to the towline, the 
helicopter cuts off its power and has 
a free ride. 
of a rescue, the helicopter turns on its 
After 
picking up its passengers, it climbs to 
the towline and is hauled home. 


When reaching the scene 


engine, and leaves the towline. 


A helicopter is more limited than 
an ordinary plane in speed and in the 
distance it can fly without refueling, 
but it not need a 
landing field. Consequently it can do 
important work, especially in rescue 
operations, that the ordinary plane 
The new tow method will 
make it possible for a helicopter to 
be taken beyond its normal range. 


does conventional 


cannot do. 


Scientists are still interested in this 
question: Is the earth getting 
warmer? Recently, one of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s experts on birds 
presented evidence to support the be- 
lief that our climate is getting warmer. 
He stated that a number of 
including the cardinal, blue-winged 
warbler, and whippoorwill, have been 
moving northward for several years. 
Another bird, the turkey vulture, 
which usually lives in warm tropical 


birds, 


Minnesota. 

Scientists in Europe say that birds 
usually found in southern Europe now 
live in Iceland, Greenland, and Scan- 
dinavia. This fact indicates that our 
planet is getting warmer, say these 
experts. The birds wouldn’t go north 
if it weren’t. 


regions has been seen in 


DE wor 


w 
THE CALIFORNIA ACADEMY of 
Sciences, San Francisco, is putting on a 
weekly natural history TV show 


Next year, according to British 
claims, transport planes will be 
making regular flights between Lon- 
don and Australia, carrying both pas- 
sengers and cargo. The jets will cut 
down the fiving time on this run from 
67 hours to only 36. 

Manufacturers say that since there 
is little vibration in jet planes, neither 
passengers nor crew will be as tired 
at the end of a hop as they would be 
after a trip of the same length in an 
ordinary plane. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO, just east of the Continental Divide 


Regions of the United States 





Rocky 


EW 


grandeur 


BRighth 


offer 
than America’s eight 
tocky Mountain states—Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and New Mexico. These 
states occupy a majestic land of snowy 
peaks, 
plains. 


places more in scenic 


evergreen forests, and vast 

Prominent among the region’s geo- 
graphic the Continental 
Divide, which separates the Atlantic 
the Pacific 


watersheds. 


features is 


and drainage areas or 
In some places, this back- 
bone of North America lies across high 
plateau country, while elsewhere it is 
marked by lofty 


peaks. In auto 


sharp ridges and 


Colorado, numerous 
roads cross the divide at heights that 
are more than two miles above sea 
level. 

While the mountain cover 
over 860,000 square miles, they have 
only slightly more than five million 
people. (The United Kingdom, smaller 
than Wyoming in area, must support 
at least 50 million.) Nevada, the most 
thinly settled state in the Union, has 
fewer inhabitants than does the city 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Although the the 
Rocky Mountain compara- 
tively small, it has made a big growth 
during the last 10 years. Both Ari- 
zona and Nevada have had increases 
of over 40 per cent, while New Mexico 
and Utah have each grown by more 
than 24 percent. Denver, the region’s 
largest city, has increased its popula- 
tion by more than a fourth since the 
1940 census was taken. This mile- 
high capital of Colorado now has over 
100,000 people. 

A booming tourist trade has brought 
many new residents to the mountain 
states, to operate hotels, restaurants, 
But per- 
haps even more important as a cause 
of population growth is the swift de- 
velopment of industries during recent 
years. 


states 


population of 


states is 


filling stations, and so on. 


Such activities as meat packing and 
beet-sugar refining are expanding. 
Iron and steel works, aluminum plants, 
and copper refineries have also been 
established. Many other industries, 
especially those involving the making 
of fertilizers and chemicals, have 
grown rapidly. World War II was 
responsible for bringing numerous 
metal and chemical works to the area. 

The mountain region has extensive 


Mountain Region 


>a Series 


forests and a big lumber industry. It 
is also extremely rich in minerals, in- 
cluding gold, silver, copper, lead, coal, 
petroleum, the atomic-energy 
metal Mining interests 
have long played a leading role in the 
business life of the West. 

The region produces much livestock 


and 
uranium. 


and a great variety of 
grain, fruit, 


Its chief handicap, so far as 


farm crops, in- 


cluding vegetables, and 
melons. 
agriculture is concerned, is scarcity 
There are vast stretches of 


barren desert, and other areas where 


of water. 


the rainfall supports little except sage- 
brush and bunch grass. Irrigation is 
the the 
states have been able to raise bounti- 


means by which mountain 


ful field, orchard, and garden crops 

Miracles of engineering have been 
accomplished throughout the West, in 
an effort to water more and more acres 
of land. Mormon settlers started irri- 
gation projects as soon as they reached 
the area around Great Salt Lake over 
a century ago. They showed how pro- 
ductive the western soil can be when it 
is adequately watered Today the 
mighty River, and several 
other streams that have their begin- 
nings in the mountain snowfields, are 
being put to work to provide irrigation 
and hydroelectric power. 

The Rocky Mountain have 
nine national parks, including our old- 
Yellowstone. This 
park, which covers parts of Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Montana, was established 
in 1872. It is known for its bears and 
other wild animals, its mountain scen- 
ery, and its great geysers. 


Colorado 


states 


est and largest one 
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“They Live Longer in Los Angeles,” 
by B. R. Caldwell, Public Safety. 


Los Angeles once 
for traffic 


affic toll r 


accide 


since 1925 when \ 

were but a 
present number. In 
the annual death tol 


most 50 per cent. 


The tremendous saving it 
was no accident. It the 
result of a traffic 
investigation 


the 


property Was 


control and accident 


program put into effect 


with backing of business, serv- 


ice, and civic The program re- 
quired persistent effort and hard-hit- 
ting administration 


groups. 
all the way down 
the line, but it has paid tremendous 
dividends. 

The used in 
can work in any size city. 


methods Los Angeles 

Thousands 
of lives can be saved throughout the 
country if American will 
pitch in and work the way the people 
of Los Angeles did. 


citizens 


“New Use for Rain Making,” edi- 
torial comment in Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Extensive forest fires in Canada this 
fall call attention to a happening of 
last July in Whitewater Canyon in 
California. There a forest fire had 
raged for a week despite the efforts of 
100 men. 
plies to the area was formidable 

Finally, a pilot of the 
Electric Power Company, which had 


The problem of getting sup- 
California 
been experimenting for time 
with rain making, found two clouds at 
19,000 feet. He seeded them with dry 
ice, heavy which 
drenched the fire and ended its menace 

This event may signifi- 
cance in the history of fire protection 
Of course, rain-cloud formations will 


some 


causing a cain 


have great 


not always be found at the time and 
place to douse a 
blaze. Yet the 
instance holds hope for fire control in 
remote wilderness areas. 


timber-consuming 
even in 


success 


one 


“Greece-Tito Squabbling,” by Mar- 
quis Childs, syndicated columnist in 
Washington Post and other news- 
papers. 


The United States has poured about 
1% billion dollars into Greece since 
the war. 
aid must go to Greece’s most impor- 
tant neighbor, that 
country eco- 
nomic 
and 


Now it seems that American 


Yugoslavia, if 
from an 
Both 


close to 


is to be saved 
slide downward. Greece 


Yugoslavia are Soviet 
satellites, and the possibility of Rus- 
sian-backed aggression 
stant threat to each. 
It would 


and 


poses a con- 


that 
begin 


therefore, 
Yugoslavia should 
to work together for common survival. 
The fact is, 
on speaking terms. 
over scraps of land, complicated by the 
conflict between communism and 
mocracy, make for hard feelings. 

In return for help to the two coun- 
tries, the U. S. should insist on a 
Greek-Yugoslav agreement that will 
make each country better able to re- 
sist Moscow. Both are proud and 
American intervention, 
but to allow ancient rivalries to stand 
in the way of minimum cooperation 
invites catastrophe today. 


seem, 


Greece 


though, they are not even 
Ancient quarrels 


de- 


sensitive to 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


Dressmaking and Tailoring 


— that are nimble in han- 
dling a needle can lead a young man 
or woman to a profitable career in 
dressmaking or tailoring. Both fields 
are big ones. They include the woman 
who takes in a little sewing to help 
with the family budget, and the man 
who does a little repair work in con- 
nection with his dry cleaning busi- 
ness. They also include the dress- 
makers who design and finish the 
most expensive of garments and the 
tailors who outfit the “10 best-dressed” 
men. 

(A discussion of the garment in- 
dustry, where clothes are made by 
factory methods, is not included in 
this article.) 

Whether a person becomes one of 
top modistes or remains a part-time 
dressmaker or tailor depends upon 
many factors—upon whether he or she 
wants to give full-time to the work, 
upon his aggressiveness, and upon the 
“breaks” he gets along the way. It 
depends in the last analysis, though, 
upon native ability. Only the most 
skilled and most original individuals 
will reach the top rung of the ladder 
in this field. 

There are several discouraging fac- 
tors about a career in dressmaking or 
tailoring which should be considered 
at the outset. Much of the work con- 
sists merely of making repairs and 
alterations, rather than making entire 
garments. The home dressmaker, a 
seamstress in a department store or 
specialty shop, and a tailor spend most 
of their time altering ready-made 
clothes for their customers. This fact 


makes the work less interesting than 
it might otherwise be. 

Then, as a further 
feature, the independent dressmaker 
or tailor may have a hard time making 
an adequate living from this work 
The tailor often combines his 
tailoring with the operation of a dry 
cleaning shop. A dressmaker, unless 
she is working simply to supplement 
family income, must often take a regu- 
lar job, perhaps in a department store. 

On the other hand, the field has its 
advantages. Outstanding ability can 
carry a person far in the work. Often 
a woman who does not want to give 
her entire time to a career outside the 
home can add materially to the family 
income by her sewing. 

The skills that are required for a 
dressmaker or tailor can be learned in 
one of several High school 
classes in home economics offer a start. 
Apprenticeships in tailoring or dress- 
making shops are commonly used in 
the cities. College work in home eco- 
nomics is another means of securing 
the background and skills that 
Getting a college degree 
has the advantage of giving a person 
a broad knowledge of fields related to 
dressmaking and of opening new possi- 
bilities for employment. 

Earnings in this field vary widely. 
An independent dressmaker’s income 
depends upon how much she charges 
for her work, upon how much time she 
gives to sewing, and upon how skilled 
she is at 
seamstress in a department store or 
specialty shop, a dressmaker may be 


discouraging 


alone. 


ways. 


are 
necessary. 


getting customers. As a 


SEWING can be fun, they say 


paid by the job or she may be on a 
This might be only 
$25 a week or it might run as high as 
$75 or $100 in the larger cities. A 
very few dressmakers and the most 
highly skilled tailors may earn several 
thousand dollars a year. 

Young people who are considering a 
career as a tailor or dressmaker should 
ask themselves whether they want to 
If they do, then 
they should try to get the best possible 
training—through an apprenticeship, 
at college, or 
dressmaking or tailoring. They should 
then select a locality in which people 
can afford to pay good prices to have 


straight salary. 


sew above all else. 


at a special school of 


their clothes altered or made to order. 
From that point on a person’s progress 
will depend upon his skill and ability. 

An individual who is only mildly 
interested in sewing should make his 
or her career in some other field, for 
the highest rewards go only to people 
with outstanding talent. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Adlantic Crossings 


T’S roughly 3,500 miles across the 
Atlantic Ocean from New York to 
Lisbon, Liverpool, and other leading 


Conquering 
those miles has been a game for ex- 
plorers, daredevils, and scientists for 
about a thousand years. 

Crossing the Atlantic once meant 
spending dangerous weeks in small 
boats. Later the time was cut to days. 
Now, by air, the crossing takes only 
a few hours. And the race to shorten 
the travel time is still on. 

The Norsemen of Norway were 
probably the earliest pioneers on the 
Atlantic. They reached Iceland and 
set up a colony there before the year 
900. Norseman Eric the Red pushed 
on from Iceland to Greenland about 
985. Eric travelled in a rough type 
of row-sailboat and probably wasn’t 
very comfortable. He was fleeing a 
murder charge, however, so he prob- 
ably thought more of getting away 
than of the discomforts he might 
meet in travel. 

Leif Ericson—Eric’s son, according 
to Norse legend—pushed on westward 
from Greenland. He discovered a 
country he called Vinland. Historians 
aren’t certain whether this Vinland 
was the coast of Labrador, Newfound- 
land, or further south in New England. 
They are fairly well agreed, though, 
that Leif Ericson did reach the North 
American continent. He was the first 
explorer to get across the Atlantic, 
it is generally believed now. 

It was Christopher Columbus, how- 
ever, who really started the job of 


ports of western Europe. 


making the Atlantic a regular high- 
way. Columbus set sail from Palos, 
Spain, early in the morning of August 
3, 1492. Ten weeks later, on October 
12, 1492, Columbus finally sighted 
land. He had reached what we now 
call the West Indies. 
Explorer John Cabot, five 
later, crossed the Atlantic from Eng- 
land to the North American continent 
in 52 days. Cabot reached Nova 
Scotia. After the Pilgrims settled in 


years 





THE SAVANNAH was the first ship to 
use steam, along with sails, to cross the 
Atlantic 
New England in 1620, regular travel 
across the Atlantic increased rapidly. 

It was 200 years later before fast 
crossings were possible. The Savan- 
nah, in 1819, was the first ship to use 
steam power, along with sails, for the 
Atlantic voyage. Its first trip took 
27 days. The Great Western, in 1838, 
was the first real steamship to be put 
into service between the United States 
and England. It took 15 to 16 days 
for the trip. 

The steamship Lusitania was the 


first to cross in less than five days in 
1910. The present-day British luxury 
liner Queen Mary has made the Atlan- 
tic trip in slightly less than four days, 
with one record of 3 days, 20 hours, 
and 42 minutes. Normal steamship 
schedules call for about 
travel. 
Aviation 


one week of 


made the Atlantic 
crossing really fast. The first trans- 
atlantic flight, in 1919, from 
Trepassy Bay, Newfoundland, to Lis- 
bon, Portugal. The trip, in a Curtiss 
flying boat with Walter Hinton as 
pilot, was broken by two stops in the 
With the stopovers, it took 
more than a week. Charles Lindbergh 
made the first nonstop solo flight over 
the ocean in 1927. In the monoplane 
Spirit of St. Louis, he took 33 hours, 
39 minutes, for the 3,600-mile hop 
from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, to 
Le Bourget airport, Paris. 

After Lindbergh’s flight, the avi- 
ation race for speed was on in earnest. 
Pan American pioneered a 
passenger service from New York to 
Lisbon before World War II, using fly- 
ing boats. The trip took about a day 
and a half. 

Crossing the ocean in today’s planes 
is routine—a comfortable trip, with 
berths if the traveler wishes to sleep. 
Pan American’s fastest regular sched- 
ule from New York to London today 
is 10 hours. 

The future? Well, experiments are 
being made with jet passenger planes. 
They may cut the Atlantic trip down 
to 5 or 6 hours, or less. 


has 


was 


Azores. 


airlines 





Study Guide 


Draft Situation 











1. What changes were made in the 
draft as a result of the Korean outbreak? 
2. Will the draft be 


continued ir 
of our military . 


success in Korea 
3. How big will the armed forces be- 
come according to present plans? 
4. Outline the present deferment policy 
concerning students. 


5. What are some of the suggestions 
being made to provide more manpower 


for the armed forces? 


6. Briefly describe the proposal for uni- 
versal military training. 

7. Give the pros and cons on this type 
of training. 


Discussion 


1. What do you think would be the 
best way to provide immediate additional 
manpower for the armed forces? Why? 

2. As a long-range project, do you 
favor or oppose universal military train- 


ing? Give reasons for your answer. 


Brazil 


1. What position will Getulio 
take on January 31, 1951? 

2. When Vargas ruled Brazil before, 
what kind of a reputation did he have? 


Vargas 


3. How did Vargas get along with the 
democracies during World War II? 

4. Describe 
among farm 


the conditions existing 
workers in Brazil. 
5. What is the SALTE plan? 

6. Tell what improvements will still 
have to be made if a program like the 
SALTE plan is carried to completion. 

7. In what ways has the United States 
helped Brazil? 

8. Give brief descriptions of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


Miscellaneous 


briefly Communist election 
East Germany. 


1. Discuss 
methods in 

2. What steps are to be taken to 
strengthen the UN? 


> 


3. List some of the ways in which liv- 
ing standards in Southeast Asia are in- 
ferior to those of this country and west- 
ern Europe. 

4. What 
gested to 
record? 

5. What questions are arising in con- 
nection with Korea? 


some of the means 
America’s 


are 
improve 


sug- 
voting 


6. Explain how this country’s foreign 
trade has reversed its trend in recent 
months. 

7. How long does it take steamships to 
cross the Atlantic on normal schedule 
today? 

8. In what way is Gallaudet College 
an unusual school? 


References 
“Predicting Draft Trends,” U.S. 
and World Report, September 29, 


“Big Time in 
July 1950. 


1950. 
Sao Paulo,” Fortune, 

Several articles on Brazil appear in 
October 1950 issue of the United Nations 
World. 


Pronunciations 
Corcovado—core’k6-vah'd6 
Eurico Dutra—é-00-ré'ko0 d6o’truh 
Getalio Vargas—zhé-tdo'lyoo vahr’gus 
(y as in yes) 

Guanabara—gwah’'nah-vah’rah 


Le Bourget—luh boor-zha’ 


Sao Paulo—soum pou'ldo (ou as in out) 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
praise; 3. (c) 


1. (d) repeat; 2. (c) 

hate; 4. (b) humorous; 5. (a) be the 
equivalent of a declaration of war; 6. (d) 
established by law. 





